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The Solution to an Old Problem 


The student who begins his study of Latin in college 
has heretofore presented a special problem to professors 
because of the lack of a text suitable to his needs. 


With the publication of A Latin Reader for Colleges, 
it becomes much easier to offer an elementary college 
course to supplant the Caesar course usually given in 
high school. 


The book is complete in every respect. The introduction 


explains the historical and literary points brought out 
in the text; the notes are exceptionally full; while the 
grammatical outline simplifies the elements of Latin 
grammar. There are also a vocabulary and indices. 
The text consists of eighty-nine brief and varied selec- 
tions (in prose and verse), specially suitable for begin- 
ning college students. They are by Aulus Gellius, 
Nepos, Caesar, and Phaedrus. The first fifty, and the 
last thirty, can each be covered in a lesson or two. 


A LATIN READER FOR COLLEGES (Just Off Press) 


By Harry L. Levy, Hunter College 


264 pages — 5% 


x8 inches . 


Last, $2.25 


You are cordially invited to send for a three-month examination copy of this text 


70 Fifth Avenue 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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MEMORANDA 


The arrival in the same mail of reviews of two new 
third-year Latin books seems to CLASSICAL WEEKLY a 
direct command from Ananké to contemplate for a 
moment the present state of that most important 
element in the secondary Latin program, the “Cicero 
year.” It is a common observation that Latin scholars 
are made by their Cicero teachers. Yet so many schools 
are reporting a shrinkage in the size of Cicero classes 
that pessimistic teachers have felt serious concern for 
the future of classical studies. These unhappy teachers 
generally fail to notice that the proportion between the 
number of pupils and the quality of their learning 1s 
inverse, not direct. In this connection it is also cheering 
to reflect that American classical scholarship did not 
begin to flourish until school Latin requirements began 
to fade. Whole generations of obligatory Latin and 
compulsory Gesk produced less shen a tenth of the 
visible evidences of American classical study in our 
libraries. Similarly, we observe that American participa- 
tion in the active arena of research in Roman law, a 
field of study in which we can be especially proud of 
our countrymen and colleagues, dates from the very day 


COMING ATTRACTION 


OCTOBER 14—10 A.M. University of Pittsburgh 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH AND VICINITY 
Speaker: Professor James A. Kleist, St. Louis 

University 

OCTOBER 26-28 Wooster College 
OHIO CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
Speakers Include: Principal Alfred D. Ladd, Garfield 

High School, Akron; Professor Fred S$. Dunham, 
University of Michigan; Assistant Superintendent 
Earl J. Bryan, Cleveland Public Schools; Dr. How- 
ard F. Lowry, American Editor of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; Professor Arthur M. Young, Uni- 
versity of Akron 


that saw the decline of the Latin requirement in many 
law schools. 

These new Cicero books are products of astute pub- 
lishing firms, not at all likely to be marketing a new 
book for empty classrooms. The teacher of Cis wil 
take from this simultaneous appearance of two new 
textbooks a deep lesson and renewal of optimism. Re- 
shaping 2 few pupils into scholars is doing more for 
American culture than hearing recitations from droves 
of required pupils. 


A great source of help for the Cicero teacher is to be 
found in back files of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. In truth, all 
that needs to be said about methods and supplements 
for the Cicero class will be found in a visit to these 
files in any library or in the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers. A few hours spent in reading the discussion 
of those fine teachers, our clder colleagues and_prede- 
cessors, will show you, incidentally, he biggest reason 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY does not now print many papers on 
teaching methods or studies of the material used in 
secondary and college classes. Those subjects were 
treated in full in the days when there were no back 
numbers to refer te. 


NOVEMBER 6—2 P.M. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Lecture: The Acropolis of Athens 
Speaker: Mr. Stuart M. Shaw 


10 A.M. Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


NOV. 
CLASSICAL 
President: Dr. Robert H. Chastney, Townsend Harris 

High School, New York 
Chairman: Miss Mildred Dean, 
High School, Washington 


Theodore Roosevelt 


DECEMBER 27-29 
\MERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


University of Michigan 


ARCH ALOLOGICAI 
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REVIEW 
A Manual of Roman Private Law. Second 
edition. By W. W. BuckLaANp. xxix, 434 pages. 

University Press, Cambridge and Macmillan, New 

York 1939 $4.75 

This is the second edition of a book that was first 
published in 1925. Its author who is the well known 
professor of Roman Law at Cambridge University pre- 
sents, in a comparatively few pages, a systematic survey 
of the institutions of Roman private law, including civil 
procedure, and a chapter on the factors which created 
and developed the Roman law during the millennium of 
its life from the XII Tables down to Justinian. Its prin- 
cipal purpose is to provide beginners with a readable 
source of information, and the book is more or less an 
a from the author’s extensive Textbook of Roman 

Law from Augustus to Justinian (second edition, Cam- 
bridge 1932). Therefore no bibliographical references 
are given with the exception of a brief list of general 
treatises and commentaries, and scholarly controversies 
are discussed only in a few exceptional cases. This also 
accounts for the fact that Professor Buckland almost 
entirely republished his book in the same form as it had 
in 1925, generally without heeding results of new re- 
searches, but paying due attention to the most import- 
ant source which was discovered in the meantime, i.e. 
the new fragments of Gaius (Pap. Soc. Ital. XI 1182). 
Since, for all the enrichment of our knowledge of 
Roman law, nothing has been brought forward in recent 
years which would require a wholesale revision of our 
general views, the scholarly value of the book has not 
been lessened, although in some cases a readjustment of 
conceptions might be welcome. 

In the systematic arrangement of his material Pro- 
fessor Buckland principally follows the lines set up by 
Gaius in his Institutes. This method can certainly cite 
in its favor the fact that it was used by the Romans 
themselves in their elementary legal teaching. But it 
places the law of procedure at the end. However, in 
Rome institutions of substantive law to a large extent 
developed from actions; there was in fact no right un- 
less it was provided by the praetor with an action, new 
institutions were created by the invention of new 
formulae for lawsuits, and in classical law the formula 
was the most important point of departure for the de- 
velopment of new conceptions of substantive law. There- 
fore in many cases the latter is more easily understood 
by one who knows the machinery of procedure, and 
actually some modern authors have chosen a systematic 
order which places the law of procedure be fore the ex- 
position of the substantive law. 

This is of course more or less a matter of taste. But 
it is connected with another question. It was not indeed 
the author's intention to write a history of Roman law; 
his book is a systematic survey of the Roman law of 
the classical period, amplified by a description of im- 


portant changes which occur in the law of Justinian. 
But even so it may sometimes appear desirable to give 
an idea of the historical background of institutions 
established in later law. Laws de family and succession 
become much clearer before the background of the 
social organization of primitive Rome from which they 
developed and which they still largely reflect in a more 
advanced epoch. The same is true of many another in- 
stitution, such as sale or societas. Recent researches have 
made st possible, at least in many cases, to give account 
of such evolutions without running the risk of being 
lost in unfounded hypotheses. In this connection it may 
also be stated that a paragraph on the postclassical legal 
science would be welcome in the chapter on Sources of 
Law. 

If, as the reviewer believes, some suggestions may be 
made, these are by no means to be understood as any 
reflection on the value of the book. Written in a pleas- 
ant and easy style, it contains, for all its brevity, a tre- 
mendous amount of detail. While it is in the first place 
intended for the use of beginners, it also furnishes a 
most convenient means of quick information for any- 
one who deals with questions of Roman law. Through- 
out his treatise the author escapes the danger of merely 
giving a dry and dull enumeration of legal institutions. 
Pocdicosns Buckland’s work may fairly be called the best 
of its kind in any language. 

Hans Jutrus WoLFF 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


La “Ciris,” Virgiliano esercizio di traduzione 
dal Greco. By Atritio pat Zorro. 131 pages. 
Reale Accademia Virgiliana, Mantova 1938 
Just what we classical ~aithaite should do without the 

Appendix Vergiliana to furnish material for our intel- 
lectual gymnastics it is difficult to imagine. We are led 
on by an unfailing hope, it seems, that we may be able 
to draw from the evidence at hand some conclusions 
which will solve its riddle, although from this evidence 
such divergent conclusions have already been drawn 
as to make it clear that the evidence does not justify 
any definite conclusions and that we shall have to go 
on guessing, until some new discovery uncovers new 
evidence. Well, the discovery has been made, so at least 
thinks the author of this monograph: “No one has 
suspected,” he says (10), “that the Latin of the Ciris 
is only a superficial veneer which has been applied to 
the work of a Greek writer.” That writer is Parthenius, 
the Latin translator is Vergil. 

Parthenius came to Rome in 70 and during the years 
46-5 completed his Metamorphoses by telling in the 
ais book the story of Scylla, her betrayal of her father 
and her transformation into a bird. During these two 
years Vergil was studying Greek under Parthenius (17) 
and as a school exercise translated this poem into Latin. 
Hence the speaker of the opening lines is not Vergil, 
but Parthenius, speaking through Vergil, and the 
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Messala of vs. 12, the invenum doctissimus of vs. 36, is 
Marcus Valerius Messala Corvinus, to whom, then in 
his eighteenth year and about to complete his training 
under Parthenius and to depart for further study in 
Greece, the master dedicated his poem (17); hence 
the first person plural in vss. 42-5 is not the pluralis 
maiestatis, but embraces teacher and pupil: * ‘now that 
you, Messala, by my aid are gaining vigor for your 
undeveloped powers,” and “now that you and I have 
completed together the beginning and the first years 
of your educational career” (121). The history of the 
Culex is similar. It too is a translation by Vergil of 
another tale from the Metamorphoses of Parthentus. 
This part of the book, however, was written in 52 and 
dedicated to Octavius, the future Emperor, a boy of 
nine or ten and a pupil in Parthenius’ school. The two 
poems are one (127) in their artistic design as parts of 
one work of Transformations, of Scylla into a bird, of 
the Gnat into its wandering ghost (124); in both are 
reflected the educational and moral views of Polybios, 
since in the Ciris, vss. 62-3, the criticism of Homer's 
version of Scylla agrees with that expressed by Polybios, 
as quoted by Strabo, I, 2 (106), and in the Culex, vss. 
358-72, the catalogue of Roman heroes reproduces the 
thoughts of Polybios concerning the uplifting effect 
upon the young of the parade of famous ancestors at 
the time of a Roman funeral (122-3). In both poems 
also are references to the literary work of contempor- 
aries: in the Ciris, vss. 89-91, Parthenius utters a 
friendly criticism of the interpretation of the Scylla 
story by his pupil, Cornelius Gallus, a version summar- 
ized in vss. 59-61 which are repeated by Vergil in Ecl. 
6.75-7, in his resumé in this Eclogue of Gallus’ poetic 
works; in the Culex, the somnium pastoris reflects 
Cicero’s somnium Scipionis, published in this same year 
of 52, of which indeed it is, as it were, the “pastoraliza- 
tion” (bucolizzazione) or better a version for children 
(65). Finally both poems remain essentially Greek in 
their imperfect Latin translation (129). The differences 
between them in style and content reflect the peda- 
gogical skill of the teacher in selecting for purposes of 
instruction material suited to the intellectual develop- 
ment of his pupils, a simple fable for Octavius, a child 
of nine, for Messala, a youth of eighteen, fitting him- 
self for the study of philosophy, a work that would help 
him gain mastery of the rhetoric necessary for such 
study (64, 120-1, comparing Cul. 8-10 with Cir. 42-3). 
These two poems, and perhaps all the longer poems of 
the Appendix (72), Vergil translated into Latin when 
in 46 he came to Rome from Naples and began to study 
with Parthenius the art of poetry, first the Culex, then 
the Ciris, so that the two, if considered from the point 
of view of form, represent two stages in the progress 
made by Vergil under the guidance of Parthenius (63). 
Hence it is possible to reconcile the divergent state- 
ments regarding the date of the Culex made by 
Donatus on the one hand, by Stat. Silv. uu, 7, and Suet. 


Vit. Luc. p. 50 Reif., on the other. Donatus was led to 
say, “Vergil wrote the Culex at fifteen,” owing to his 
failure to distinguish, since the poem was known to be 
by Vergil, between composition and translation; he 
should have said, “the Culex was composed when Ver- 
gil was fifteen,” and then his statement would not be in 
contradiction to those made by Statius and Suetonius, 
according to whom Lucan wrote his Pharsalia and 
Vergil completed his Culex when they were 25/26 
(64; the author pays no attention to the explanation of 
Statius’ words given by Anderson, CQ 10 [1916] 225). 

In order to succeed, as the author claims to have done 
(130), in this attempt to portray Parthentus, not only 
as a poet responsible for the Greek originals of the 
Culex and the Ciris, but also as the expounder of 
Greek poetic and rhetorical theories and as the moral 
and intellectual guide of such young Romans as Gallus, 
Cinna, Messala, Octavian, Vergil, Tiberius, it would 
be necessary, one would think, to have at least a few 
verses of his Metamorphoses with which to compare 
the Latin version. Unfortunately, however, not a single 
verse, which is explicitly assigned to this work, has 
come down to us. This gap in the record does not 
bother dal Zotto: he restores Parthenius’ versions by 
translating Vergil’s Latin back into Greek, some siacy 
lines of the Ciris, a dozen or so from the Culex. It 
would be easy to criticize these Greek verses, the fre- 
quency, ¢.g., of hiatus, in regard to which Parthenius, 
as an imitator of Callimachus (13) would certainly 
have shown more restraint, but not many could do any 
better. More open to criticism is the author’s method 
of argumentation. All that we know about the Meta- 
morphoses of Parthenius is contained in the Schol. on 
Dionys. Perieg. (Mueller, Geogr. Gr. Min. II, 447b, 
158q.); he remarks on the geographical details of the 
Isthmus of Corinth, that ra "IoOua vera Hro ra oreva 
are washed by two seas, the Corinthian and the 
Saronic; that the latter got its mame, according to 
Euphorion, when the hunter Saron fell into it, accord- 
ing to Parthenius in his Metamorphoses, when Minos, 
having taken Megara through Scylla’s betrayal of her 
father, punished her by tying her to his ship and 
dragging her through the sea, until she was changed 
into a bird. All that the Greek says, if I understand it 
correctly, is that both Euphorion and Parthenius men- 
tioned the Saronic Gulf and that Euphorion, perhaps 
also Parthenius, added the aetiological detail explaining 
its name. Dal Zotto, however, sees in this statement 
an implicit citation from the Ciris, as we have it in the 
Latin, 463: deserit angustis inclusum faucibus Isthmon; 
the Greek phrase ri orevd is preserved in the Latin 
angustis and the Greek verse must therefore have been 
about as follows: A¢ime orewordpors KexAepévov 
dyxeow “IoOpov. Hence we are led to conclude that 
the relationship between the Scylla of Parthenius and 
Vergil’s Ciris was that of a close copy of the original, 
not a free adaptation (7). With this principle as a guide 
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he selects for re-writing in the Greek those Latin 
verses, both of the Ciris (pp. 1-36) and of the Culex 
(pp. 101-3) which in his opinion preserve most clearly 
traces of their Greek original, those which contain 
Greek words and hapaxlegomena, spondaic lines, lines 
which show imitation of Callimachus, Theocritus, and 
other poets, and from the Ciris the twenty-five verses 
which Vergil repeats in his later works. A character- 
istic example of our author’s method is furnished by his 
treatment (51-60) of a fragment, ipées *AwAtov 
meptxevere, ascribed by Apollonius Dyscolos to Parth- 
enius éy EidwAod@avei. This adjectival form must refer 
to the Gnat (Keévey), as appears from Cul. 208: 
effigies culicis devenit; hence the Greek phrase in 
Dyscolos must be a direct quotation from the Greek 
poem and should appear in the Latin version. He finds 
It in vs. 245, one of the textual riddles of the poem: 

otia quaerentem frustra fsiblite (sub lite, ceu rite) 
puellae; this follows a reference to the punishment of 
Sisyphos in the lower world and joins with him the 
Danaides; hence in the Greek, AisAvoy must be a 
patronymic, “the son of Aeolus,” i.e. Sisyphos, and the 
iyées must be the Danaides; hence he amends the 
Latin verse, “with all due respect for the Ms tradition” 
(56) to read: otia quaerentem iuxta Aeolium ite, 
puellae: both the Greek and Latin verses mean simply 
that Sisyphos and the Danaides share a common place 
of punishment (59). 

Although Parthenius and his activities are the 
author's main concern, Vergil of course is not neglected, 
especially since he must show why Vergil during the 
years 46- 43 had to study the art of poetry under 
Parthenius in Rome. This he does by an ingenious in- 
terpretation of the biographical sources and of the 
Eclogues and Georgics, so that he is enabled to give a 
detailed account (69-90) of Vergil’s residence in Naples 
and of his studies in botany, zoology, anatomy, path- 
ology, dietetic and therapeutic methods, and mathe- 
matics, in connection with which studies he was pro- 
foundly influenced by Empedocles (80) and through 
Empedocles by Pythagorean and Orphic doctrines of 
initiation and purification. Although the School at 
Naples fitted Vergil to become a doctor and an initiate 
(80), as can be seen from the Eclogues and Georgics, 
of which the Eclogues reflect more directly the doctrines 
of mystic initiation, so that the picture of Silanus and 
the female figure on the wall of the Villa of Mysteries 
at Pompeii can be explained by Silanus, Aegle and the 
other characters of Ecl. 6, the Georgics a well-defined 
medical doctrine after the scheme of Empedocles (81), 
it did not allow him time to gain the deep knowledge 
of all Greek poetry from Homer to the Alexandrians 
which his a display. For this the school of Parthen- 
tus in Rome, to which he returned in 46, was responsible; 
it was this which enabled Vergil to pass from 

“scientific Pythagoreanism to the poetic, from Em- 


pedocles to Homer” (100) and it was due to the peda- 


gogical skill and psychological insight of his teacher 
that the first steps in this development were the trans- 
lation of the Culex and the Ciris, both poetic visions of 
the doctrines of Pythagoras and thus in harmony with 
his interests and sympathies after his studies in Naples. 

There may be truth in all this, and much more like 
it contained in this remarkable book, but, if so, it is 
truth arrived at with slight regard for the laws of evi- 
dence and logic. 


Marsury B. OGLE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Der Staatsmann. Ein Beitrag zur Interpretation des 
Platonischen Politikos. By Hans ZEISE. vi, 112 
pages. Dieterich, Leipzig 1938 (Philologus Sup- 
plementband XXXI, Heft 3) 7 M. 

The purpose of this essay is twofold: primarily, to 
work out a comparison of the Politicus with the states- 
man of the Republic, and, secondarily, to make com- 
prehensible the significance, for the political art as 
shown in the Politicus, of the doctrine of the ideas as 
developed in the Republic. Zeise takes pains to remind 
us that the Politicus has to do primarily with logic, and 
only in the second place with political theory; his study 
treats this secondary phase of the dialogue. Chapter 
I (1-11) contains introductory remarks and the back- 
ground and substructure of the essay. In chapter II 

12-26) he discusses the statesman portrayed in the Re- 
public. The third chapter (27-99) gives the detailed 
comparison of the statesman as shown in the two 
dialogues. A fourth summarizing and concluding chap- 
ter (100-103) is followed by an appendix (104-112) 
which deals with a dissertation by Margarete Schroeder, 
Zum Aufbau des Platonischen Politikos, Jena 1935. 

Dr. Zeise’s conclusion is that, while the image of the 
state which had filled Plato’s mind when he was com- 
posing the Republic had in some respects altered by the 
time he made the Politicus, both these dialogues 
express the same concept of the statesman. He accounts 
for the changes in Plato’s vision of the state by the 
position of the Politicus as a stage on the road from 
the Republic with its idealized state to the Laws with 
their greater attention to and knowledge of actual life. 
This is, however, by the way; Zeise’s interest lies in the 
statesman rather than in the state. For his treatment 
of the statesman he employs especially three passages 
of the Politicus: the myth (268e-274e) and two pass- 
ages of dialectic (2g1a-303d and 305¢-311C). 

From Plato’s discussion of the ideas in Book X of the 
Republic Zeise draws a parallel for the statesman. Like 
the craftsman (8Snsovpyds) who constructs a bed, the 
true statesman produces a state from his knowledge of 
the ideas. The false statesman, ignorant of the ideal, is 
a mere imitator (jupntys) of the phenomenal. Added 
to this knowledge the true statesman possesses em- 
pirical knowledge of government. What he has drawn 
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from the Republic Zeise finds to be identical with the 
doctrine of the Politicus. For both dialogues the 
philosopher-king is the true statesman. This conclusion, 
arrived at in the argumentative part of the dialogue, 1s 
supported also by the myth of the Politicus. E mploying 
a series of proportions, Zeise reaches interesting con- 


clusions. The 66s of the myth : the xoopos :: ee true 
statesman of the argument : the false. The rule 


Geos : the rule of xoopos the true state : the false 
state. Including now the contribution from the Re- 
public, he finds that the true statesman : the false 


statesman the craftsman : the imitator. The mathe- 


matical conclusion therefore 1s that @eds KOO MOS 


craftsman (Snpuoupyos ) imitator (ptpyrnys)- 
For the picture in the Politicus of the statesman as 
in the Republic. In the 


interweave in_ his 


weaver Zeise finds a parallel 
Politicus the 
citizens dvdpeta and gwdpootyy; in the Republic the 
education of the guardians is designed to develop the 
under these two heads. 
The statesman of the Politicus is, however, the more 
expert geneticist of the two, for he would breed his 
race of citizens from parents who could contribute 


statesman strives to 


characteristics which belong 


dvdpeta and vodpootvy 1n the proportions suited to the 
production of a proper balance in the offspring of these 
two desired qualities. 

It would be interesting and valuable, if space per- 
mitted, to add to these salient points a detailed sum- 
mary of the parallels between Republic and Politicus 
with which Dr. Zeise has crammed his study. His 
thought-provoking essay is the work of a man well in- 
Sovmaedl i in Plato's political theory, and is a worthy con- 
tribution to the literature in his field. 

JoHN Pauw PrircHarp 
WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON COLLEGI 
The William Henry Charl- 
November, 1937. By ‘. a 
Oxford University 


Atti: White Lokythoi 
ton Memorial Lecture, 
BEAZLEY. 
Pp London 


26 pages, 
1938 4s. 
Within the compass of twenty-six pages Beazley 
gives us a masterly account of Attic White Leky thoi. 
fashion and faultless but arresting English 


plates. 


ress, 


be simple { 
he tells of their purpose, their shape, their technique, 
their subjects and their style. Most of the lekythoi 
of which he writes are already familiar but there will 
be few readers who will have seen in the paintings on 
vases as much as Beazley has seen or who will 
have understood them so well. He offers, 
some paintings which are new, and all are beautifully 
reproduced from excellent photographs by Pichler, 
Wagner, Marie Beazley and others. 


t hese 
moreover, 


In his discussion of the subjects painted on these 
lekythoi, he knows that unity of time and place are 
not observed. For instance: in the painting on a le- 
kythos in the collection of the late Mr. 


Vlasto there 


is a tomb in the center, hung with fillets, a young 
warrior on the right, spear in hand, on the left a girl 
holding his shield and giving him his helmet. Here 
there are two elements, an arming scene and a tomb, 
“The tomb does not denote the spot where the action 
is taking place; it only says that the warrior here 
represented as living and doing i is now dead.” Again 
on a lekythos in ” age ag are three components; 
a warrior running; a tomb; and a girl hastening to 
deck the tomb. The warrior is not running towards 
the tomb, or round the tomb: he is a figure by him- 
self. The Vlasto warrior was shown taking his armour; 
the youth on the Berlin vase already armed, and setting 
out: he is running, if the question be asked, not to 
but to the battle-field. The tomb 1s the 
link in the picture, but the connexion is loose: the 
girl is no doubt running to the tomb; but the warrior 
is not running either to the tomb or to the girl.” 


the tomb, 


A painting by the Sabouroff Painter from a leky- 
thos in the collection of Hans von Schoen, here re- 
produced for the first time, is unforgettable; very wel- 
come also is the reproduction of a painting of a woman 
by the Achilles Painter from a lekythos in the collec- 
tion of the Earl of Elgin at Broomhall. 

E. H. DoHan 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 
D. WINSPEAR 
Cordon, New 


Who Was Socrates? By ALBAN 
and TOM SILVERBERG. 96 pages. 
York 1939 $1.25 
The Socrates whom Professor Winspear (of the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin) and Mr. Silverberg have discov- 

ered is a “Lost Leader.” Of humble artisan origin, im- 

bued with the ideals of the rising democracy, engaged 

for a time in the physical speculations and the scept- 
cisms of the mid fifth century, he is taken up by the 
intellectual and social leaders of Athens. Moving now 
friend of young Alcibiades and 

Critias, he ducusiuns his materialist 

interests, takes up the nascent idealism of other groups, 

and begins to lean toward the right. During the 

political shifts of the Peloponnesian War he becomes a 

Pythagorean, a convinced member of the anti-demo- 

cratic party, a believer in the rule of the “best” and 

the claim of the state to obedience. After the battle of 

Arginusae, Socrates does a job in the interest of the 

oligarchs by blocking the attempt of the democrats to 

try the ten negligent generals together. Finally, after 
the war, the restored democracy naturally sees in 

Socrates the evil genius of the Thirty, and nghtly con- 

demns and executes him. 


in the best circles, 


he learns to wash; 


What is the source of this picture? Our authors ac- 
cept the portrait drawn by Aristophanes in the Clouds, 
together with a hint from the slightly later Birds; they 
sales at its face value the intellectual autobiography of 


Socrates provided by Plato (Phaedo g6a-ggc); they 
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draw here and there from other Platonic dialogues and 
from Xenophon; they accept in the main Burnet’s and 
Taylor’s arguments, as far as they tend to make Socrates 
a Pythagorean; they give credence to whatever accusa- 
tions against Socrates, made by Anytus and by Poly- 
crates, may be reconstructed from Plato’s Apology, 
from Favorinus (in Diogenes Laertius), and from 
Libanius; they discount, as a deliberate attempt by the 
aristocrats Plato and Xenophon to create a Socratic 
legend, such works as Plato’s Apology, Meno and 
Gorgias, and Xenophon’s Memorabilia; they ignore 
Aristotle’s scanty characterizations of Socrates. 

I do not question the sincerity of our authors or the 
usefulness of their attempt to correlate social and in- 
tellectual forces and to recognize development in the 
career of Socrates. Only such courageous undertakings 
will advance our knowledge and understanding. | must 
question, however, the soundness of their fundamental 
assumptions, of their methods, and therefore of their 
conclusions. I have little quarrel, in general, with their 
leftist political leanings; yet even here it is only fair to 
recognize, with the remarkably objective Thucydides, 
that both oligarchs and democrats displayed in the 
Peloponnesian War an almost equal degree of cynicism 
and opportunism. 

But the real question is the delicate one of the evi- 
dence to be admitted and of the interpretation of the 
evidence. Now it is true that Plato and Xenophon 
knew only the elderly Socrates, and that Xenophon saw 
him dimly. But Plato had a great gift for reconstruct- 
ing an earlier scene (e.g., in the Protagoras), even if 
he progressively allowed his own thought to obscure 
the figure of the historic Socrates. It is also true that 
Plato was an aristocrat, and as such would wish to see 
in Socrates the symbol of his own conservatism and of 
his regard for an ethical and political absolute. Never- 
theless the Apology would seem to stand in a special 
case; probably written before the other defenses of 
Socrates, it would hardly introduce gross inventions 
which the audience recently present at the trial could 
readily challenge. That it is adroit, I agree; but the 
adroitness | suppose to be that of Socrates rather than 
of Plato. 

What, in brief, is the very least that Socrates must 
have been if all the evidence is to be taken into ac- 
count? (1) An amateur in scientific matters (Apolo y 
1gcd disposes of this, and relegates the Clouds to t 
realm of travesty, which need not surprise us), indeed 
one who immediately lost interest in “science” when he 
realized that it would not deal with values (that is the 
whole point of Phaedo g6a-ggc). (2)A_ skillful and 
ironical prober of moral conduct by means of induction 
and definition, but not a professional dialectician or 
educator, not the holder of a theory of “Ideas,” not a 
Pythagorean, and not an active politician (Plato and 
Xenophon, passim; Aristotle, Metaphysics) ; the Pyth- 
agoreanism and the “Ideas” are less Socrates than Plato. 


(3) An agnostic in many matters, but a religious mystic 
with Orphic leanings, a moral sage firmly convinced 
that the good life must be pursued, cost what it may 
(again Plato; the attitude of the Callicles of the 
Gorgias, who represents all that Socrates repudiates, the 
“Melian dialogue” of Thucydides proves to have been 
a real danger in Athenian life). (4) A man who not 
merely theorized about goodness but lived consistently 
with his faith, and finally, when he could have escaped, 
preferred to die rather than betray his faith (Apology, 
Crito, Phaedo). The authors of the work under review 
leave this last point unexplained; cn their interpretation 
of Socrates it 1s indeed unexplainable. 


Each of these points needs, of course, to be argued at 
greater length than my space permits. Professor Win- 
spear and Mr. Silverberg deserve thanks for their able 
book, which forces any reader to rethink the evidence. 
They see clearly the clash between Polycrates and Plato, 
and trust the former. They believe that Plato sought to 
lift Socrates above political struggle to heaven as a 
symbol of eternal ideas; Cicero, by the way, thought of 
Socrates as having brought philosophy from heaven to 
earth (TD 5.4.10). Was he merely taken in by Plato? 
Or can it be that a truly objective view of Socrates 
would see in him something more than a Lost Leader? 


WILLIAM C. GREENE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Handelsreclame en soortgelijke praktijken bij 
Grieken en Romeinen. By G. Raskin. xv, 144 
pages, 10 plates, 14 figures. Louvain 1936 (Katho- 
licke Universiteit te Leuven, Philologische Studién: 
Teksten en Verhandelingen 13-15) 28 fr. 


The author of this volume is doubtless able to com- 
pose literate French but, conforming to the regular 
practice of the series, he prefers the Flemish vernacular 
—thus relegating to permanent uselessness a study of 
potential interest to a world-wide scholarly audience. 
This is the more regrettable because he has prepared a 
well-rounded, well- documented, and occasionally wag- 
gish little monograph which, without claiming pro- 
fundity, collects and classifies quantities of Greek and 
Roman literary and epigraphical (but very little papy- 
rological) advertising of all sorts—the bawling of street 
hucksters, the announcement of properties to let, the 
posting of a reward for stolen goods, the inscriptions on 
Attic vases, eulogies of fish sauce, etc. With such an 
embarrassment of rich material it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that the advertisement of the physician Hygeinos 
at Antioch in Pisidia (JRS 8 [1918] 128, drawn to my 
attention by Mr. F. R. Walton) should have escaped 
notice, but the epigraphical records of cures at Epi- 
daurus and Lucian’s account of the high-pressure pub- 
licity of Alexander of Abonutichus should certainly 
have been included. Nor does Raskin cite Pausanias 
more than once, although the perspicacious reader of 


Se Fees See eT 
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the Descriptio would probably find therein elusive 
hints of ballyhoo on the part of Aristarchus, the guide 
at Olympia, of the priests of Trophonius, of the con- 
cessionaires of the headless Triton at Tanagra, and of 
many other curators of marvels. 

The Romans were much more extensive and varied 
advertisers than the Greeks, and are treated at greater 
length. But Raskin has made a serious omission in rele- 
gating the inscriptions on terra sigillata to a biblio- 
graphical footnote which itself is not up-to-date nor 
altogether relevant. While it is the reviewer's opinion 
that signatures on these ceramics were for the most part 
not personal advertisement, nevertheless the question 
should have been aired in a study of this character and 
the conclusion should have been reached that at least 
such stamps (hardly signatures!) as Arretin() and the 
like were barefaced prevarications with the implication 
that the dishes bearing them were made at Arretium— 
although it is now pretty clearly apparent that they 
were made elsewhere. Notice should also have been 
given to the Gaulish stamp Homo Bonus. But on the 
whole, the author’s search for material has been com- 
prehensive and, were it not for his choice of idiom, 
would be useful. 

Howarp CoMFORT 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Collected Poems. Poems, Translations from the 
Greek Anthology, Epigrams. By Ceci FLOERSHEIM. 
xxill, 443 pages. Combridges, Hove (Sussex) 1938 
While the poetical reputation of the late Mr. Floer- 

sheim was and remains largely a local one, confined to 

his own beloved Sussex, his collection of poems deserves 
notice here, both for the 140 epigrams translated from 
the Anthology and for the verse-tale of the Widow of 

Ephesus, based upon Petronius “and the beautiful para- 

phrase of the story in Jeremy Taylor's Holy Dying.” In 

many other poems, too, the poet shows the influence of 
his excellent training in classics received at Eton and 


Oxford. He could rightly say (262): 


Aged am I, not old: for I have spent 

My years with the great dead; and now to me 
The masters I have loved, perchance, have lent 
A little of their immortality. 


If ever “the ideal collection of the best English trans- 
lations of the best epigrams in the Anthology” sug- 
gested by Sir Edward Cook is made, the collector may 
well turn to this volume for a few renderings. Inciden- 
tally, I have quoted Sir Edward largely for the sake of 
referring the reader who may not know it to his ex- 
cellent essay, “The Charm of the Greek Anthology,” 
in More Literary Recreations (1919); not so well known 
as Mackail’s Introduction, it is a mine of wise com- 
ment, much of it upon English translations of various 
epigrams. 

To get back to Floersheim, he shows, and acknowl- 


edges, great indebtedness to the prose translations by 
Mackail and Paton; but he often adds a grace beyond 
the reach of prose. Best of all, he selects a fair number 
of pieces not often attempted by English verse-trans- 
lators; such are V 200, 201; VI 148, 172, 253; VII 656; 
XI 37; XII 138; XVI 202, 291. As might be expected, 
the author most favored is Meleager, with twenty-two 
epigrams; but Floersheim is rather more happy and 
sympathetic in his ten renderings from Leonidas of 
Tarentum. 

Excellence in translation can best be judged in com- 
parisons, odious as they may be. In Bland’s Collections 
(1813) was included the following version, by J. H. 
Merivale, of Parmenio upon Xerxes at Thermopylae 
(IX 304) : 

Him who revers’d the laws great nature gave, 
Sail’d o’er the continent and walk’d the wave, 
Three hundred spears from Sparta’s iron plain 
Have stopp’d—Oh blush, ye mountains, and 


thou main! 
Floersheim may have had these lines before him, but he 


has improved upon them (365) : 


Even him who sailed the earth and walked the main 
When sea and land their changéd paths did keep, 
Three hundred spears of Sparta did restrain. 
Be ye ashamed, O mountains, and thou deep. 


A better comparison is with a better translator than 
Merivale, Richard Garnett. The epigram is by Paulus 


Silentarius, V 279; Garnett rendered it as follows: 


The light I thrice have lit with amorous pains, 
So late she lingers, to the socket wanes: 
Another night to fruitless watch is given; 
Another perjury has scoffed at Heaven. 
Expiring flame, how happy would it be, 
Could my fond passion disappear with thee. 


Floersheim avoids Garnett’s transposition of the second 
and third couplets, and contrives to give much more of 


the original (391) : 
For Cleophantis late to-night 
I watch, and with delay 
The third lamp’s hesitating light 


In silence wastes away. 


O would it like this lamp expire! 
The flame within my breast 

That burns me with unquenched desire, 
And will not let me rest. 


At fall of even to meet me here 
She vowed, and vowed again 
By Cypris; she who seems to fear 


As little gods as men. 
This comparison seems to support the comment made 


y Walter Headlam in his Fifty Poems from Meleager 
(1890) : “Ten — iambics can rarely give the effect 


of Greek elegiacs. . I am sure that the movement 
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of the elegiac couplet is generally best rendered by the 
simple quatrain I have most often used, though this, 
in turn, is a little over-long.” J. A. Pott (quoted by 
Cook, as above, 373) agreed, saying that “there are 
cases in which the elegiac couplet is rendered better by 
an English quatrain than by a distich.” 

Finally, let me quote, for general excellence, Floer- 
sheim’s translation of X 3, the anonymous epitaph upon 


the Athenian who died at Metoe (369) : 


Straight is the path below 
To Hades, whether you go 
From Athens, or when dead 
From Meroe are led. 

Nor grieving should you care 
Because you thus have come 
To die so far from home 
And country. Everywhere 
The wind that bloweth on 
Towards Hades, is but one. 


Hoyt H. Hupson 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Il santuario della dea Marica alle foci del 
Garigliano. By Paotino MinNGazzini. Columns 
693-986, 45 plates. Hoepli, Milano 1938 (R. Accad- 
emia nazionale dei Lincei, Monumenti  antichi, 
Volume 37 part 2) 

This volume constitutes the official publication of the 
results of a brief excavation conducted in 1926 on the 
right bank of the Garigliano, the ancient Liris, below 
the site of ancient Minturnae and about 4oo meters 
from the sea. Here near the border between Latium and 
Campania stood in ancient times a grove and temple 
of the goddess Marica. All signs of a grove have dis- 
appeared, but the foundations of the temple still rise 
above the surrounding marsh. Mingazzini catalogs, de- 
scribes and interprets the finds of the excavation; the 
reconstruction of the temple is the work of Federico 
Pfister. 

The work of publication has been admirably done, 
with frequent bibliographical references and pertinent 
comparisons. The photographs and drawings are clear 
and amply illustrative. 

The reconstruction of the temple from existing 
foundations and architectural terracottas is for the most 
part conservative and convincing. The original Italic 
temple is dated in the late sixth century B.c., and it was 
succeeded in the time of Trajan by a slightly larger 
temple, built partly on the same foundations, of typical 
Roman construction. Besides interesting tiles, revet- 
ments and other architectural decorations, the terra- 
cotta deposit was rich in statuary. Archaic statuettes 
dated in the seventh and sixth centuries place the be- 
ginning of the cult more than a century earlier than 
the building of the Italic temple. The greater propor- 
tion of the statuary is dated from about the end of the 


second century B.C. to the early empire and consists 
largely of simple representations of men, women and 
children. A great quantity of pottery, of many types 
and sizes, recalls the local ware found at nearby Min- 
turnae. The minor objects listed include a bronze 
statuette, lamps, clay model buildings, coins and neglig- 
ible fragments in various materials. Perhaps the most 
significant general impression to be drawn from the 
finds is that of extreme simplicity and comparative 
freedom from foreign influences. 

The architectural remains and votive deposit enable 
Mingazzini to reconstruct, in terms of economic pros- 
perity and depression, the history of the cult from its 
beginning down to the abandonment of the site about 
the time of Marcus Aurelius. This accomplishment de- 
serves more praise than his attempt at a philosophic 
interpretation of the goddess. With a treasury of new 
archaeological material at hand, he is able to add noth- 
ing of consequence to the brief statement given by 
Kroll in Pauly- Wissowa (s.v. Marica). Adopting Boll's 
interpretation of Marica as identical with Diana 
(Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 30 [1910] 567-577), 
he expatiates on the cult of Artemis-Diana without 
making the case more convincing. It remains for the 
student of Italic religion to sift the evidence, etymo- 
logical, archaeological, epigraphical and literary, bear- 
ing upon the character and significance of Marica. For 
this task Mingazzini’s work is indispensable. 

WILLIAM SALYER 
OUACHITA COLLEGE 


Roman Aeneas, Selections from Virgil's Aeneid 
(I-VI) with a connecting narrative in English. By 
P. J. Losepy. 213 pages. University Press, Cam- 
bridge and Macmillan, New York 1939 84c 


In this small volume (7 x 414”), following the style 
of the Cambridge Elementary Classics, the editor, 
under a happily chosen title, has presented in thirteen 
sections with appropriate captions and connecting nar- 
rative in English a comprehensive view of the first six 
books of the Aeneid. These sections (24-105), two 
from Books 1, 3) 4 5s 6, respectively, and three from 
Book 2, comprise a total of 1793 of the 4952 verses of 
the original text. 

Each section is provided with notes and an indi- 
vidual vocabulary with just the meanings appropriate 
to the section in which the words occur. These vocabu- 
laries contain about 3563 words, some of which have 
been needlessly repeated. 

A pictorial map of the wanderings of Aeneas (multum 
et terris iactatus et alto), somewhat akin to the very 
popular one issued by the American Classical League 
for the Bimillennium Vergilianum, adorns the end 
papers. 

The object of this book, as stated in the preface, is to 
give to readers who have little time for the study of 
Latin some idea of the story of the Aeneid and (so far 
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as is possible in a selection from six books only) to let 
them see the poem as a whole. The brief introduction 

(g-21) is in keeping with this design and everything 
is arranged to make easy the way of the reader. Note- 
worthy is the carefully, compiled list of Who’s Who 
among Gods and Men. Of interest also is the illustra- 
tion of the Homeric ship with the Latin designation of 
each part. The treatment of the metre, however, 1s in- 
adequate and needs to be supplemented. The selections 
with a few exceptions are well chosen and the connect- 
ing narrative admirably told. 

Consonant with the author's purpose and the title of 
the book, Section I should begin with the opening 
verses, Arma virumque cano, etc., that indicate con- 
cisely the subject of the entire poem. In Section II 
Dido’s gracious speech of welcome to the shipwrecked 
band (Aen. 1.561-578) and the charming reply of 
Aeneas (1.594-610) in the poet’s own language are 
almost essential as a background for Book IV. 

In Section IX between Dido’s moving 
(4.305-330) and her scornful outburst of reproach 
should come Aeneas’ reply (4.334-361) without inter- 
polation. The reader should get the full import of those 
final words, Italiam non sponte sequor. Here speaks 
Roman Aeneas obedient to the call of empire at what- 
ever personal sacrifice. The same note 1s heard again in 
Section XII (6.460-464) in his meeting with Dido in 


the underworld, Invitus regina tuo de litore cessi. To 


appeal 


infelix Dido in her desolation after the “sound and 
fury’ is due her brief farewell to let the reader have a 
clearer picture of this tragic tale of passion and of fate. 

In the narrative at the close of Section XI no mea- 
tion is made of the ghost of Anchises appearing to 
Aeneas, which is the motivation for the descent of pias 
Aeneas to the underworld. In a national epic, written 
for the glorification of the Roman empire, the climax, 
the pageant of Roman heroes, should not be omitted 
(6.755-785). 

Taken as a whole this multum in parvo is very satis- 
factory for the purpose indicated in the preface and the 
reviewer believes that this attractive, companionable 
little book will invite many a reader and will inspire 
some to read the poem in its entirety. There is need of 
books to create a desire for Latin literature and _ to 
speed the reading of it. 

The following errata have been noted: Phryges un- 
der Carthaginians (15) 1s ee should be under 
Trojans (4), cf. Aen. 1.468; ‘to’ for ‘as (71); Anthea 
(107), Dareta (191) ‘Greek accusative’ for ‘Greek form 
of the accusative’; ‘aequor’ for ‘aequo’ (10g); arsi per- 
fect of ardesco omitted (121); -am for -inm gen. pl. 
of moenia (124); -a for -i gen. sg. of stratum "Crab: 
ensis meaning ‘fire’ instead of ‘sword’ (168) Aen. 4.262; 
‘terui’ for ‘trivi’ perfect of tero (197). 

Epna Wuit! 


DICKINSON HIGH SCHOOL, JERSEY CITY 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 

This department of Volume 33 is to be conducted by Dr. 
Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Correspondence concerning abstracts may be addressed 
to him. The list of periodicals abstracted in Volume 32, together 
with abbreviations and the names of abstracters, was issued 
with the index number, no. 26 of Volume 32, and should appear 
as page (iv) of bound copies of that volume. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 
Agathon. SEyMour M. PitcHer. The Anthus of 
Igathon. The plot of Agathon’s play is probably pre- 


Antoninus 
with a 


Anthus recorded by 
satyr play 


served in the 
Liberalis. If so, the 
chorus of horses. 


A JPh 60 (1939) 145-169 
Chariton. H. J. Roser. 


story of 
Anthus was a 


(De Lacy) 


Some Lacunae in Chariton. 


Suggested methods for filling three lacunae in Chari- 
ton’s romance. 
CQ 33 (1939) 30 (Fine) 


Claudian. ERNst BERNERT. Die Ouellen Claudians in 
“De Raptu Proserpinae.” Claudian used two sources: 
an Alexandrian poem and an Orphic poem on the theft 
of Kore. These sources are postulated from internal 
evidence. 

Ph 93 (1939) 352-76 (Hough) 

Demetrius. J. F. Lockwoop. Notes on Demetrius, 
De Elocutione. Discussion of numerous textual prob- 


lems. 

CQ 33 (1939) 41-7 (Fine) 
Iambulos. J. Rost. The Date of Iambulos. Dio- 

dorus says that Iambulos described an island on the 


equator whose climate was very temperate. This error 
can be traced to Poseidonios. Thus Iambulos must have 
read Poseidonios, and his philosophizing romance may 


have been written within Diodorus’ lifetime. 
CQ 33 (1939) 9-10 
Plato. R. HACKForTH. 
Philebus. The following passages are discussed: 
25C-26A; 62A; 66A. 
COQ 33 (1939) 23-9 


Sophocles. A. SZANTYR. 


(Fine) 
On some Passages of Plato’s 


17A; 


(Fine) 
Die Telephostrilogie des 
Sophokles. After carefully sifting all evidence con- 
cerning the Telephos myth, S. offers a reconstruction 
of the Aleadai and Mysoi of the Telepheia trilogy. 
Based on the belief, as previous reconstructions were 
not, that the whole trilogy must have a unity, that the 
first two plays must lay the foundation for the con- 
flicts to be resolved in the denouement of the third, 
and that proper proportions of breadth of treatment and 
dramatization must be maintained, the reconstruction 
makes these plays the last two (not the first two fol- 
lowed by a Telephos Tyrannos) of the trilogy, for 
which an Auge is postulated as the first piece. 


Ph 93 (1939) 287-324 (Hough) 


Tacitus. KoNRAD SCHIFFMANN. Zu  “decumates” 
agri (Tac. Germ. 29). The first really critical edition 
of the Germania, that of R. P. Robinson, proves that 


the Codex Hersfeldensis, must have con- 
decumathes. Schiffmann accepts 
the correction of J. Schnetz to decumatos, but prefers 
to find the provenience of the scribe’s error in uncial 
rather than in minuscule writing. 
PhW 59 (1939) 622-4 (Plumpe) 
Terence. J. ANDRIEU. Etude critique sur les sigles 
de personnages et les rubriques de scénes dans les an- 
ciennes éditions de Térence. For the study of the 
rubrics of scenes we must await another article. In this 
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one, a study of the personal sigla shows conclusively 
their inauthenticity and demonstrates the independence 
of Codex Bembinus and those Mss called Calliopians. 

REL 17 (1939) 105-40 (McCracken) 


Vergil. |. L. Hicuearcer. Wilfred Pirt Mustard, 


Vergilian. Professor Mustard’s life and work on 
Vergil. 
Vergilius 3 (1939) 16-20 (McCracken) 


GEORGE McCrackEN. The Celebration of the 
Bimillennium Vergilianum by the Royal Academy of 
Italy, October 15, 1930. 
Vergilius 3 (1939) 21-3 

— H.G. Mutens. Livia and Vergil. Lavinia, 
as a symbol, represents sovereignty, Italy, and royal 
motherhood in the character of virgo. On the contrary, 
Livia, representing the same symbols, is characterized 
as ‘Terra Mater. Only in Lavinia’s marriage is there a 
clear reference to Livia whose future greatness was not 
foreshadowed in the poet’s lifetime. His characters are 
imaginative creations with a life of their own. 
Vergilius 3 (1939) 12-5 (McCracken ) 

HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 

AcGnew, Matcoum E. A Numbered Legion in a Frag- 
ment of the Elder Cato. A sentence from the older 
Cato quoted by Festus gives the earliest certain instance 
of numbering legions. In Cato’s Caecilius, Livy’s C. 
Aelius and Ennius’ Caelius, Agnew proposes to recog- 
nize one man, C. Caelius. 


AJPh 60 (1939) 214-9 


(De Lacy) 





Microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted can 
ordinarily be obtained through the American Documenta- 
tion Institute. Send 1c per page for microprint or 1oc per 
page for photoprint, plus a service charge of 20c for each 
item, to Bibliofilm Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D. C. The Service reserves the right 
to except material readily available elsewhere. 











Baispon, J. P. V. D. Consular Provinces under the 
Late Republic. Presents evidence to show that consuls 
after Sulla might proceed to their provinces during 
their consular year and that there is no cogent argument 
to support Mommsen’s assumption of a Cornelian law 
compelling the consul to remain in Rome during his 
official year; agrees with Stevens, AJPh 59 (1938) 
181-3, that November 13 like March 1 was significant 
in provincial appointments, the former marking the 
terminus ante quem, the latter the terminus a quo for 
making them; and suggests that there were no fixed 
terminal dates for the expiration of annual or long-term 
provincial imperia, the term merely fixing a maximum 
period before the renewal or termination of the im- 
perium could be discussed. 

JRS 29 (1939) 57-73 (Reinmuth ) 

Beaumont, R. L. The Date of the First Treaty be- 
ween Rome and Carthage. Posthumous article in which 
the author presented more convincing arguments than 
have yet been adduced for the correctness of Polybius’ 
dating of the first two treaties between Rome and 
Carthage which he mentions in 508 B.c. He interprets 
the phrase éxéxewva Tod KaAdov aKpwrTnplov ‘South of the 
Fair Cape’ as applying to Ras Adder, the Hermaean 
promontory east of the Gulf of Tunis. The first treaty 
did not close Spain to the Romans, but protected 
Carthaginian interests in the Little Syrtes, while the 
second treaty in 348 included a clause forbidding Roman 
exploitation of Spain. 


JTRS 29 (1939) 74-86 (Reinmuth ) 


BERANGER, J. L’hérédité du principat—note sur la 
transmission du pouvoir impérial aux deux premiers 
siécles. The succession from Augustus to Commodus 
regularly followed the hereditary principle, even in the 
second century when adoption was the rule. Adoption, 
however, was merely a recognition of the hereditary 
principle made necessary by the failure of blood issue. 
The principle itself had its roots in the republican period 
when power, if not offices, was for the most part really 
hereditary. 

REL 17 (1939) 171-87 (McCracken) 
30MER, FRANZ. Literarisches zur Brand- und Erd- 
bestattung in alten Italien. Vergil and Plutarch, follow- 
ing Varro, had the correct information concerning the 
priority of inhumation in prehistoric Italy as against 
the theories of Cicero and his follower Pliny the Elder, 
based unsoundly on the analogous remarks of Xeno- 
phon Cyrop. 8.7.25 which do not apply to Italians, and 
on the entirely uncertain Numa myth. 
Ph 93 (1939) 325-37 (Hough) 

Harrer, G. A. and A. I. Susxin. Fasti Consulares. 
Corrections and supplements to the consular lists from 
Augustus to Diocletian. 

AJA 43 (1939) 278-84 (Walton) 

MacDonatp, Georce. “Verbum non Amplius Addam.” 
A cogent review of the evidence from coins, pottery, 
structures and literature in support of his previous in- 
terpretation in the same journal of the Tacitean phrase 
Brittania statim omissa “Britain was straightway left to 
look after itself,” in reply to Pryce and Birley JRS 28 
(1938) 141ff. The author would place the withdrawal of 
Koman forces from Scotland some time after 104 a.p., 
at the earliest. 

JRS 29 (1939) 5-27 (Reinmuth) 

Maciz, Davip. “Agreement’ between Philip V and 
Antiochus III for the Partition of the Egyptian Em- 
pire. A masterly marshalling of the evidence to show 
that the purported agreement (reported by Polybius 
and mentioned by Livy) between the two monarchs, 
after the death of Ptolemy IV Philopator, to support 
each other in the partition of Egypt, was propaganda 
brought to Rome by the Rhodians to induce the Roman 
people to take up arms against Philip. Neither Philip 
nor Antiochus needed the help of the other in carrying 
out their respective plans of gaining mastery of the 
Aegean and laying hold of the disputed areas in Syria, 
and they did not act in concert against Egypt. 

IRS 29 (1939) 32-44 (Reinmuth) 

Ropinson, C. A., Jr. The Struggle for Power at 
Athens in the Early Fifth Century. Relation of do- 
mestic to foreign policy during the Persian Wars. 
AJPh 60 (1939) 232-7 (De Lacy) 

Rousset, P. Les honneurs et les priviléges accordés 
au peuple romain par les cités grecques au Ile siécle 
avant J.-C. Summary of a paper delivered before the 
Société des Etudes Latines on February 11, 1939, 
REL 17 (1939) 28-9 (McCracken) 

STINESPRING, Wittt1aAM F. Hadrian in Palestine, 
129/30 A.D. Inscriptions, coins and Dio Cassius estab- 
lish that Hadrian spent most of 130 a.p. in Palestine, 
benefited Caesarea, Tiberias, Gerasa, Gaza and Petra, 
decided to refound Jerusalem as Aelia Capitolina and 
ordered construction begun. The Second Revolt (i32 
A.D.) interrupted the work; but the Romans won, the 
Jews were removed and Aelia Capitolina was built ac- 
cording to plan. 
JAOS! 59 (1939) 360-5 (J. J.) 
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